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Hark to Sturge Moore 

HARK TO STURGE MOORE 

Mr. Sturge Moore's last book, a triologue between three 
nice men in tweed suits concerning the nature of style and 
the beautiful, is, so far as I am concerned, a mere annoyance, 
and I will therefore refrain from reviewing it. {Hark to 
These Three, by T. Sturge Moore — Elkin Mathews.) Good 
poets are too few and the exacerbations of life are too many. 
Let me rather remind the reader that Sturge Moore is the 
author of The Vinedresser and Other Poems, of The Defeat 
of the Amazons, and a dozen or so classical plays that will 
never be popular; and that the best of his work is, I think, 
permanent for those who know the "Mareotic juice from 
Coecuban." 

I am, reader, tired, as you are also, I doubt not, of the 
New York school of reviewers who will be forever sizing up 
poems by gross tonnage, discovering each week a "new 
Shelley" or a "new Keats" or a "new Whistler." (I even 
remember one lady who said her husband was known as 
"the American Whistler.") 

Also I am dead tired of a criticism that is forever making 
comparisons of "magnitude" and never definitions of quality. 
A pox upon all editors, upon all uniforms and upon the 
present publishing system. A pox ! — are we to have no more 
individuals ! 

I have been reasonably meticulous, in these pages, in 
defining my idea of the classic, in indicating my preference 
for a straight-running speech, and I may therefore be par- 
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doned for expressing an idle, unharnessed and unprofessional 

enjoyment. 

The essential thing in a poet is that he build us his world. 

It may be Prospero's island, it may be the tavern with 

Falstaff , or the stripped world of Candide, or Florence which 

has spread its futile reputation into the nether reaches of hell ; 

or it may be the burlesque of Hudibras; but some such 

reality, or some such phantasm, the author must rear up 

about us. And after one has sunk one's personal differences, 

or even made up one's mind that one's personal differences 

with Mr. Sturge Moore are everlastingly unsettlable, the 

fact of his magic remains. In the Chorus of Dorides, in a 

dozen other places, it remains : 

Dead, dead, hale youth is dead ; 

Broken, bruised, broken, bathed in spray. 

See, see, the hair, the wealth of his head, 

With spoilt wreath-tendrils wed! 

Limp as a dress once gay, 

Which on the shore is found 

Where bathing a child has drowned, 

So lies he white as the spray; 

So white Adonis lay 

Before his whimpering hound; 

So white on mid-sea lone 

Rocked by the billows lay 

Fallen Icarus — Phaethon fallen, 

Through flaming forest, prone, 

Deaf to the wail at dawn, 

To houseless nymph and fawn — 

Deaf where the leaves were ashes, 

All lifeless, white ; and so 

Lay Hyacinth, his pillow 

Tragic with purple splashes, 

Deaf to left-handed Woe, 
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Where breezes through the willow 

On beds of blue-bells blow. 

Were these not kissed? — not washed with tears? 

Did any fond name at their ears 

Fail to plead vainly? 

Dead, dead, poor short-lived lover, 

Wasted, wrecked, wasted ; day by day 

Two careless tides will cover 

And roll thee in their spray. 

When peacemeal grow thy frail bones white, 

Wilt thou through thy worn skull by night 

Hear shore-wind sighing? 

Sturge Moore is more master of cadence than any of his 

English contemporaries. If Mr. Yeats has perfect mastery 

in Red Hanrahari s Song About Ireland, and in the verse of 

The Wind Among the Reeds, even his most fervent admirers 

must grant that Moore has the greater variety of cadences in 

his quiver, and that he excels his friend in onomatopoeic 

aptness; in varying and fitting the cadence to its subject 

emotion. 

Lacedaemon, hast thou seen it? 

Lacedaemon, Lacedaemon ! 

From Taygetus the forests 

Slope from snows raised far above them ! 

Lacedaemon rich in corn-lands, 

With the grand hill shoulders round them 

Blue as lapis in the twilight. 

That is both a good and a bad example. It is the Spanish 

redondilla cadence that we know in Rio verde, rio verde. 

He has not escaped rhythmic monotony in these seven lines, 

but I have quoted the whole seven for the sake of the im- 

agistic vividness in the last one. 
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He will never be popular in America because of the 
small-town or "smart-Alec" sense of the superficially comic 
which pervades that continent. Who with this ever-present 
"smartness" could get beyond such an opening line as : 

We maidens are older than most sheep. 
Yet that line opens a quite beautiful poem, and on the whole 
they are the words most suited for conveying their portion of 
the effect of the whole. Again the microscopical mind of 
any reviewer will not be expected to pass over cockney 
rhymes, whereof there are several most flagrant in this book 
called The Vinedresser: ought and sort in one place, short 
and ought in another. Such things are like the gritting of a 
slate-pencil and are no more to be passed over lightly than 
are the obvious surface faults in Poe's Helen. You forgive 
a poet his sins for the sake of his virtues, "because he hath 
loved much." But it is a consummate slovenliness of general 
criticism to see no flaw in the idol merely because numen 
inest. 

It is because of the prevalence of slovenly praising, in 
prefaces, in histories of literature, and by college professors, 
that we get no fine age of verse. Countless young poets, 
hearing older authors spoken of always with adulation, get 
drunk with their beauty, copy their faults, and the art in 
general suffers. 

Mr. Sturge Moore's "beautiful world" is not unlike the 
world of "H. D." — hellenic, vivid in color; and this despite 
the fact that they write almost in different tongues, in utterly 
different metric, and that there is no influence one way or 
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the other, seeing that Mr. Moore is of an earlier generation 

{The Vinedresser appeared in 1899), and that "H. D." has, 

to my almost certain knowledge, never read a single line of 

Sturge Moore. A least she had not when his poems first 

appeared. So much for future philologists. 

As for an audience, I am always at war with the motto 

on the cover of this magazine. Let me consider Moore's 

audience. Six years ago Mr. Lawrence Binyon said to me, 

"Have you ever read Sturge Moore?", and I went back to 

the British Museum reading room and read the Defeat of 

the Amazons, which I have never forgotten. Though I can 

remember few phrases, I have the scene and some memory of 

the rhythm, especially that speech of the running faun 

beginning 

Aie, aie, aie ! 
Laomedon! 

Then there was Maurice Hewlett three years since con- 
tending that Moore was the best poet in England, and 
besides that there is the constant admiration of two such 
different artists as Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. And that is perhaps public enough for any man in 
his life-time. At least I should so suspect Mr. Sturge Moore 
of considering it, for I have never known a man less aware 
of the circumjacent vulgarity and of the general stew of the 
world, the "world of letters," etc. 

WOODSTOCK MAZE 

A crown in her lap ; all proud of her bower ; 
A woman become a child from using power 
Her beauty gave her, bounteous gave ; and thence 
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Renewed in petulence and lucky faults ; 

So fresh, her whole life breathless halts 

To see a star fall through immense 

High arch'd twilight — 

Rosamund peaceful sat and sang, 

While the woods lay still and their echoes rang 

To the song Love loves the night. 

A captive to innocence, held there, to wait 

Pale, where the paths all led, whence none led straight 

Or could help flight, until the queen came up 

And told her in a whisper she must die, 

Hated, beneath the quiet sky. 

Slowly she drained the deep-stained cup, 

And still grew white 

Slowly, there, where she sat and sang, 

While still the wooded echoes rang 

To the song Love loves the night. 

It is our curse to know we are heard. The charm of 

first books, the reason why poetry is of youth and prose of 

middle-age, is that despite their faults in execution, the young 

are for the most part without an audience; they write for 

their own ears, they are not spoiled by knowing there will 

be an audience. After a man has a public there is always 

the curse, the venom, as soon as he has written his verse ; and 

if the gods have no pity the very middle of his thought is 

interrupted with the thought that too many must hear it. 

Only the gods' darlings escape this. And Sturge Moore has 

in this vein at least been greatly favored. Odi . . . et 

arceo — was ever a boast more vain, or an irritated outburst 

more filled with true aspiration, than this opening of urbanest 

Horace plagued with all the devils of metropolitan, sycophant 

praises and auditors! s Arceo! The foxes and eagles had 

the better of him. Is there any eyrie so remote, any heart so 
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hermetic, that it is not reached by the persistent echoes of 
braying ! 

Let us then close with a couple of platitudes: Sturge 
Moore's work is more like to itself than to anybody else's 
— and that is always an advantage. If The Vinedresser is at 
times reminiscent, it is reminiscent of Blake and of Brown- 
ing, who are respectively the soundest core of their eras. 

Row till the sea-nymphs rise 
To ask you why 
Rowing you tarry not 
To hear them sigh. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

Spoon River Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan. 
The other day I was in a little Illinois town on the old 
canal, and I was surprised to find how much imaginative 
life had been added to the place by Mr. Masters' Spoon River 
Anthology. Deserted by the tide of progress that followed 
the building of the new canal, there was an air of memory 
and regret about the place; a provincial richness and a sense 
of desolation. The square stone houses, built of lime-stone 
quarried from the hills, and the old frame houses of the 
pioneer colonial pattern, seemed to hold in hiding the secret 
lives of the people of whom Mr. Masters had written. This 
is the service that Mr. Masters has performed for us — he 
has given an intensely vital meaning to our immediate human 
environment. He has done for us what the young Irish 
writers have done for Ireland. 
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